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The Fate of Garden Cities 


HE garden-city as a fact has been demonstrated: 

Letchworth and Welwyn exist. But the garden- 

city movement is still more a matter of pro- 
fession than of practice; and the reasons for this lack 
of accomplishment and drive gravely concern every 
one interested in the development of cities that are 
fit for continuous habitation. Where does the weak- 
ness lie? 

In his original program for the garden-city move- 
ment Mr. Ebenezer Howard proceeded on three as- 
sumptions. The first was that during the nineteenth 
century, throughout Western civilization, cities were 
increasing in size and in number. The second was 
that the newly built cities and the old ones that were 
extended failed for the most part to provide ade- 
quately for beauty and hygiene and a varied social 
life; they showed no real grasp of the potentialities 
of the town-planner’s skill. And finally, he pointed 
out that the unlimited increase of a city population 
and area was a danger, since it was accompanied by 
the growth of slums, the economic waste of internal 
transportation, and by the habit of laying down in- 
dustries in hit-or-miss fashion, which made up for 
disadvantages in location by sponging on a floating 
reserve of the chronically unemployed. The con- 
tinued growth of these slum-cities was a danger; 
every report from Mayhew’s investigation of the 
London poor showed the deep social evil of haphaz- 
ard urban agglomeration. In the development of new 
cities, on the other hand, lay an opportunity. The 
garden-city movement, therefore, was planned to 
curb the continued growth of a few metropolitan 
centers by planting fresh units of people and fac- 
tories in new cities; the process was to be one of 
internal colonization. 

Mr. Ebenezer Howard's criticism was sound; and 
the program, at the date when it was conceived, was 
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an adequate one. In the development of this program, 
however, the garden-city has been turned into a 
sort of rare and isolated objet d'art: our great urban 
agglomerations talk of building a garden-city for 
themselves, as they might talk of adding a Man- 
tegna to their museum; the venture is one of gen- 
erosity rather than of intelligent social foresight, 
and the process of founding the garden-city is not 
supposed to have the slightest genuine effect upon 
current methods of increasing congestion. How has 
this come about? An article by a garden-city ad- 
ministrator, Mr. F. J. Osborn, in Garden-Cities and 
Town-Planning for October, 1926, suggests some of 
the causes for the failure of the garden-city move- 
ment in England; they are not without relevance to 
our own plans and hopes in America: 

The garden-city movement, first of all, has suffered 
from the garden-city! I do not merely mean that 
even accredited city planners sometimes talk of the 
garden-city as if the essential difference were merely 
a matter of single-family houses, curving roads and 
a large amount of open spaces; there is also the fact 
that the energies which should have gone into the 
projection of garden-cities in a large and comprehen- 
sive manner, on a regional scale, have been turned to 
the practical business of financing and running a single 
garden-city. Without doubt, as a demonstration of 
the possibilities of better planning and of industrial 
decentralization, Letchworth has given body and 
flesh to the garden-city movement; at some period 
it was necessary that the first garden-city be built. 
In following up Letchworth, however, with another 
single project, Welwyn, the welfare of the garden- 
city program was sacrificed to the opportunity to 
build a second ‘‘successful’’ city. Once Letchworth 
was set up, no one could doubt that a garden-city 
might be built. But the great question in England 





at the end of the war, when the need for housing 
was pressing, was whether a sufficient number of 
garden-cities could be created on the basis of the new 
Housing Acts to give a new bottom to the building 
of cities in England—and to depart, once and for all, 
from the obsolete and socially inefficient manner of 
adding to the old agglomerations. 
Mr. Osborn puts the situation very clearly: 


“In 1918 and 1919 the Garden Cities Association expressed for- 
cibly and frequently the view that the adoption of housing (even 
temporarily) as a State responsibility created the conditions under 
which some control of distribution was practicable. The case 
was in principle clear and unanswerable. If the nation collectively 
had to subsidize and finance the erection of a million houses, the 
nation collectively should exercise some influence in deciding where 
these houses were to go. We claimed that it would be disastrous 
for the nation to allow these houses, built with State credit, and 
partly paid out of the taxes, to be placed where they would add to 
the urban ills which a century and a half of /aissez-faire had already 
brought to an intolerable pitch. We talked boldly, but by no 
means absurdly, of a hundred new towns as our idea of the propor- 
tion which this type of development should bear to the housing 
program as a whole . . . and we hammered home the point that 
never again would the nation have such a chance to make a real 
beginning and set the tide in the direction of new centres of work 
and life on the garden-city model.”’ 


The hundred garden-cities, alas! did not material- 
ize: the mountain labored and brought forth—Wel- 
wyn. In this debacle of the garden-city program Mr. 
Osborn sees a tragic failure. ‘“Those who, like my- 
self,"’ says Mr. Osborn candidly, ‘‘have been ab- 
sorbed all the six or seven years in the practical, dif- 
ficult, and multitudinous details of the Welwyn 
enterprise could excuse ourselves. But the facts re- 
main. We pet our two ewe lambs in public with 
almost indecent fondness, but we show no realiza- 
tion that they are already threatened with old-maid- 
ish sterility. Are we not too large minded and tol- 
erant of housing schemes and garden suburbs and 
town-planning schemes which contradict our central 
ideas?” 

Mr. Osborn leaves us with no doubts as to the 
answer. The Housing Acts of 1919 and 1923 did 
nothing to assist the foundation or the growth of gar- 
den-cities. ‘“The act of 1924 positively loads the dice 
against decentralization by giving larger subsidies to 
the municipalities who would let at lower rents— 
the ability to do this varying directly with the tax- 
able area drawn on, and being negligible in the rural 
districts in which garden-cities and industrial de- 
centralization might otherwise have been encour- 
aged.”” In short, the garden-city movement lost its 
opportunity at the critical moment when the profit- 
motive, the needs of the jerry-builder, and the hopes 
of the transportation company had theoretically 
ceased to have effect: the idea of garden-cities as a 
method of city-building did not avail against the 
habit of agglomeration. 

Now, it is not difficult to understand the slowness 
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with which the garden-city idea has gained headway: 
a movement which aims to reverse the current meth- 
ods of city growth, to substitute an organic method 
for a mechanical one, and a social motive for a pecu- 
niary one is bound to have a pretty stiff pull in merely 
overcoming inertia, still more in getting started on 
its own track. The housing movement, which has 
had no such comprehensive aims, has been very nearly 
as slow and as ineffectual; it moves not by years but 
by generations—and it still moves so slowly that the 
mass of people in London, New York, Chicago, 
Paris, or Berlin are still housed in incredible sordid- 
ness and degradation. But just because, in the nature 
of things, the garden-city movement can achieve no 
quick and easy triumph, it is necessary to stress the 
larger aims of the movement—the aim to decentral- 
ize industry and relocate the population in regional 
centers that are favorable for living—rather than the 
concrete objective of a garden-city. Saltaire, Pull- 
man, Port Sunlight, Letchworth are drops in a bucket; 
the aim of a garden-city movement must be to change 
the shape of the bucket itself; that is to say, the 
frame of our civilization. 

The point is that the garden-city is useful only as 
a concrete objective in a complete scheme of regional 
cities, and ultimately it can exist and hold its own 
only in a civilization radically different from that 
which produces as its typical product the urban con- 
gestion-pyramid of which many of us are so proud. 
To sacrifice the general need, and the new method 
and outlook, for the temporary success of a garden- 
city is to forget completely the criticisms and aims 
with which Mr. Ebenezer Howard launched the 
movement. What has happened so far does not 
prove the inexpedience or failure of his program; it 
only proves the inadequacy of any plan less compre- 
hensive than the original one. The garden-city im- 
plies a new orientation. To produce such a city 
whilst all our dominant institutions exist to boost 
ground rents, while dividends take precedence of 
wages, whilst the family income of the unskilled 
wage earner remains below the reasonable minimum 
required for health, recreation and culture—to pro- 
duce a garden-city under our present conditions is to 
produce something which, if not dead, can remain 
alive only through artificial respiration. 

In sum, if we aim only at a garden-city we shall 
probably not even achieve a garden-city. For a city 
is not, like an isolated work of art, the work of any 
one man or group: it is the result of a whole net- 
work of social, economic and regional relationships; 
it cannot by itself fight against these things or over- 
throw them, since they ramify in every direction— 
into the law courts and the Constitution, into the 
educational system and its program, into the road 
engineer's shack and the tax-assessor’s office. There 
is no short-cut to follow, no single lever to shift 











which will change over the whole works. Fresh 
thinking and experimental action are needed at every 
point: a new philosophic idea may help the garden- 
city quite as much as a new system of road-building: 
a new drama may count for as much as a new scheme 
of financial organization. The stale old ways con- 
tinue, however inefficient in method, however sor- 
did and ugly in result, because people follow the line 
of least resistance, keeping to dead and mouldy 
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methods of procedure—under the iJlusion that they 
are ‘‘progressive’’—and mouthing dead and mouldy 
ideas, without criticism, and with a blind confidence 
in their outcome. The old fabric is ridiculous and 
disreputable, but it holds together at every point. 
The new regional fabric must cover everything, too, 
and hold together just as consistently. The garden- 
city itself is just a single thread in this new warp 
and woof. Lewis Mumrorp. 


Mysteries of the Rue Jacob 


With an Illustration by 


E CASQUE, le casque 2 pompier! It hung near the 
im reflecting the bright sunlight on its shining 
face, remembering perhaps the days when an 
actual fireman had owned it; though let us not imagine 
that it had seen many fires. They do not have fires 
in Paris; an accomplishment of the pompiers perhaps, 
who dislike the almost certain ridicule which their 
mere appearance on the street creates. No, the casque 
daily saw more service in the atelier of Monsieur 
Laglon, for no nouveau could venture out the door, 
sent in search it might be of cheese, or cigarettes or 
pencils that some ancien didn't clap it upon his head. 
Now Tou-Tou was a nouveau of one day's standing, 
and a gentleman of spirit withal. Sent, his second 
day at the atelier, in search of a bottle of syrupy 
Muscat (poor Dupin, the massive ancien, having re- 
cently been out of temper, was buying a drink accord- 
ing to atelier regulations), he revolted. To be fair 
to the harmonious composition of Tou-Tou’s parts, 
let us announce at once that his mind no sooner con- 
ceived than his body acted. His gestures were as 
swift and hard to foresee as those of the passing 
canines whom all good Frenchmen, and there are no 
other, address as Tou-Tous. Bonjour, Tou-Tou (it was 
his baptism), an ancien had called; quatres bouteilles de 
Muscat! At the end of the Rue Jacob the little bistro, 
with its sandy floor and dingy windows, was con- 
ducted by the leisurely Madame Bonnat. On this 
particular October morning she was engaged in flick- 
ing flies off the puddles of beer which had inadvert- 
antly attached themselves to the counter. Monsieur 
desire? an engaging smile from Madame accompanied 
her greeting. 

‘To be rid of this!" muttered Tou-Tou removing 
from his head and contemplating the offending casque, 
at which already between the Rue Jacob and the Rue 
de Seine three ladies, one man, and two little girls 
had laughed. ‘‘But that is easy, Monsieur,"’ replied 
the accommodating Madame Bonnat, “‘just here, to 
be sure,"” and Madame had the casque under the coun- 
ter before Tou-Tou had even grasped the plan. It is 
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to be supposed that other nouveaux had frequented this 
very bistro. At any rate Tou-Tou now went his ways 
unmolested in spirit and only wore the offending 
casque as far as the little wine-shop from whence he 
shortly issued hatless, and pursued his search of sar- 
dines, paper, or what not, until his task accomplished, 
he donned his helmet and returned. All very simple 
it would seem, and so it would have continued to be, 
had not the ‘‘Massier,’’ that intolerant black-beard, 
chosen one day to walk down the Rue Jacob only an 
instant after the unsuspecting Tou-Tou. He saw the 
helmeted entry, the hatless reappearance. He was 
grieved, offended, at a loss. A meeting of anciens was 
called. This was open rebellion. A nouveau! A nou- 
veau en service’ Poor Tou-Tou was put en broche. 
Astride a slender pole, with ankles tied, he balanced 
until he felt it wiser to be good. One does not long 
offend the anciens. 

The Mére and Pére Contin, who lived on the floor 
below the atelier, were worthy souls, a little credu- 
lous perhaps. It all happened one May afternoon, 
when the pink horse-chestnut blossoms were drifting 
down from the trees in the Luxembourg gardens and 
astonishing the fat grey pigeons who sauntered about 
the paths. Chenelle would undoubtedly have been 
at Suresnes fishing, with dinner later at La Peche 
Miraculeuse, if he had not been, as it were, pinched 
for funds, So there he sat by the window and gazed 
at Georgette, the little daughter of the concierge 
who was pouring glasses of water over Edouard, her 
pet canary, presumably to cool him, and wondered 
if ever his massive hotel for travelers on the shores 
of the Mediterranean would be drawn in time to win 
the Chenevard. It is to be assumed that if accom- 
plished it would take the prize. Into the midst of 
this reverie bounced a nouveau, very cool and alert, a 
cannon-ball in either hand. ‘‘And these?’’ inquired 
Chenelle, with no apparent interest. ‘“‘Mine’’ an- 
swered the nouveau. The afternoon lapsed on, Che- 
nelle puffing enormously on his pipe and considering 
the effort required to start working, when suddenly 






his eye took fire and he sprang electrically to the 
centre of the room. ‘“‘Le Pére Contin! the good Mére 
Contin! we will give them a little surprise!’ Drawing 
tables were pushed aside, and across a space over the 
floor’s grimy tiles, Chenelle bowled the cannon-balls. 
They rumbled and rumbled and struck! The good 
Pére Contin, his slippers on, his dusty glasses dim- 
ming it would seem his vision of L’ Intransigeant, tilted 
back his head. Qw’est que c'est que ca? he inquired. 
His wife was at the window. ‘‘But there is no sign 
of rain! I/ fait beau!’’ and her astounded mind wav- 
ered over the possibility of blue sky and thunder. 
An idea flickered gently across the Pére Contin’s 
brain: ‘“The messieurs on the top-floor. They have 
their little gambades perhaps?’ Together they ascend- 
ed the stair, glasses, slippers, L'’Intransigeant, and all; 
Fifi the antique cat following. But Chenelle and the 
nouveau had heard the approach and the blankest of 
ateliers met the Contin vision, tables, chairs, great 
sheets of paper, but no messieurs. ‘“‘It is strange,” 
sighed Madame, and let her mind drift back to the 
possibilities of sauces for the evening's chou-fleur. But 
no sooner were they back, and Fifi comfortably settled 
in a patch of sunlight on the floor, than it thundered 
again! This time they went more alertly, but with 
no greater luck. They peered out of the atelier win- 
dows, they gazed mysteriously into the closet, ‘‘No, 
assuredly it was the Bon Dieu and his thunders. We 
shall not go to St. Cloud to /e petit Henri tomorrow,"’ 
they murmured, ‘there is to be a storm.’” Wicked 
Chenelle! It became his habit occasionally to roll a 
cannon-ball when left alone. And it became a habit 
of the neighbors silently to pity the good Contins— 
“dear people but a little touched!’’"—who so often on 
the brightest of summer mornings seemed to hear loud 
peals of thunder. 

The summer fled by; Chenelle’s in Rome, Tou-Tou's 
in his native village of Bar-le-Duc. Back at the 
atelier with nothing to look forward to save next 
month's Concours, now too far off to worry about, 
September held no great animation. That is to say 
if one should omit the day of the painting of the 
canary of Georgette. Now Edouard (the canary had 
been named for Georgette’s hero, The Prince of 
Wales), needed sun, and as Georgette and her Mama 
lived in rather cavernous darkness in the concierge’s 
loge, Edouard was daily carried up to the balcony of 
Paulette’s room. Paulette, who lived on the pre- 
miere étage, was also fourteen and Georgette’s best 
beloved friend. Now a day arrived on which Robert, 
a serious student from Tarascon, discovered that by 
leaning dangerously far from the atelier window and 
arming himself with a long pole, he could just man- 
age, by a series of neat manipulations, to hook 
Edouard’s cage onto the end of his pole. Then it 
was a delicate but not impossible feat to balance it 
gently backward into the atelier. Once there, amid 
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vociferous applause, it would be idle to suppose that 
he should do nothing about it. A can of bleu céleste 
happened to stand conveniently nearby. Hardly five 
minutes after Robert had discovered this fact, the 
incredible was achieved, and the purest of canary 
warbles was issuing from the throat of the bluest of 
birds. The perilous journey over the court on the 
end of the pole was safely achieved, and Edouard 
continued to salute the last rays of the afternoon sun 
in quiet unconcern. It is safe to conjecture that 
Robert and the atelier as well had totally forgotten 
this whole affair when suddenly the most tremendous 
knocking fell upon the door. This proved to be 
Georgette, tear-stained and vociferous. ‘“‘Her Edou- 
ard would surely die, her most dear bird was doomed, 
the messieurs were not at all gentils, no bird could live 
covered with vile paint, and although it was suffi- 
ciently unkind to her it was still more unkind thus 
to treat a pleasant little canary!’’ At last even the 
least involved of the anciens felt a gentle qualm or 
two. Tiens, tiens, they murmured, ‘‘perhaps it is ‘un 
peu trop fort’; poor Georgette, poor Paulette!’’ (Paul- 
ette stood behind Georgette more quietly complaining 
but likewise tear-stained.) And shortly a nouveau, 
armed with the casque and a sou from each member 
of the atelier, sallied forth in quest of a new canary 
for Georgette. And now shall we at this point sus- 
pect the histrionic power which seems to lie in all 
those of the fairer sex, or the love of acquisition, or 
some such base motive? At any rate the next morn- 
ing’s sun falling full across Paulette’s iron balcony 
revealed a sight to give one pause for thought. Two 
shining cages, two golden birds trilling their throats 
away, and beside them wreathed in derisive smiles, 
Georgette, making at the atelier, we must admit, the 
classic gesture. 

Tou-Tou tipped back in his chair, and summoned 
the waiter to him: Deux bocks, un paquet bleu, and went 
on with his discussion, though he saw little sense in 
trying to convince that bete Dupin of anything. 
‘*Animal,”’ he hissed, ‘“*you must have kangaroo blood 
to think the Australian should have received a medal! 
It is a villainous, atro...’’ He got no further. 
Through the door of the Pres aux Clercs, hatless, 
breathless, leaped Chenelle. Mes viewx, he announced, 
when once he could speak, ‘‘You are at once to follow. 
We are losing, we have all but lost the opportunity of 
our lives. We have one nouveau, the Egyptian, the 
distinguished Eli Deli Dev. It is well known to all 
that he can never become an ancien until we have 
painted him. It shall be accomplished this very in- 
stant. Like his ancestor, the glorious Hatseput I of 
sublime memory, he shall become a mummy!”’ Eli 
Deli Dev, until that moment peacefully drawing and 
smoking, was suddenly surrounded, stripped, and 
swaddled as close as any Italian bambino. And then 
while Chenelle designed truly gorgeous hieroglyphics 











and sacred cats and sacred snakes upon the paper 
swaddling, the others made stiff skirts and head- 
dresses for four of the anciens, for it seemed that Eli 
Deli Dev was not only to be a mummy, but was to 
have a funeral procession as well. Shortly all was 
ready; the mummy reposing gracefully if uncomfort- 
ably upon a ladder over which had been draped the 
atelier flag, a gorgeous affair of blue cloth with silver 
stars painted upon it. Each of the four pall-bearers 
carried thick altar candles in their hands as they 
strode solemnly along, and the only sign of modernity 
visible was their garters supporting socks half-way 
up their recently bronzed legs. ‘‘Tiens,’’ sighed 
Chenelle, ‘‘we are now ready,"’ and falling in at the 
head of the others he placed his hat upon his chest, 
bent his eyes toward the ground, and with reverent 
mien led the procession of mourners. The cortege 
passed slowly down the Rue Jacob, up the Rue Bona- 
parte. Passers-by stopped to gaze, children petrified 
in their play. Even windows slowly opened, as the 
stiff-legged Egyptians with their lighted tapers pro- 
ceeded to the church of St. Germain des Pres. But 
here they stopped. Placing the ladder inside the 
shelter of the porch, and fixing the candles at head 
and feet, the bearers evaporated into the ever-increas- 
ing crowd. Now, two brisk gendarmes, attached 
themselves to the scene. It was in a way a dilemma. 
This ceremony was disturbing the peace. Already the 
traffic in the Place St. Germain was inextricably en- 
tangled and blocked. But what were they to do? 
The bearers had disappeared. All else was audience. 
They arrested the mummy. The mummy in a rather 
choked voice announced that he liked the situation 
as little as they, but what was he to do? If the gen- 
darmes would carry the ladder he would accompany 
them to the Bureau de Police; but that if he attempted 
to go on his own two feet they must help him to 
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arise, and that having arisen his bonds being paper 
would undoubtedly break, and that as that happened 
to be quite all he had on at the moment it might not 
be proper? The gendarmes wrinkled their brows. In 
either alternative they would become ludicrous in the 
eyes of the crowd, a thing no gendarme can endure. 
So there they were, and in lieu of a solution, they 
hurried back to the centre of the Place and attempted 
to disentangle the traffic. They were still involved 
in this agitating process when some minutes later the 
torch-bearers returned. Silently they lifted their can- 
dles, reverently they raised the mummy. Down the 
Rue Bonaparte, back through the Rue Jacob they 
went. Ah, but the groans and curses of the cramped 
Eli Deli Dev were fearful when a little later, in the 
heart of the atelier, he was unswaddled! 

It was a whole year later, on one of those mild 
agreeable days that occasionally descend upon Paris 
in November that Tou-Tou,, so long an ancien that it 
held no novelty, first directed any sustained attention 
toward the turtle of Madame Hebert. Now it is most 
probable that this turtle, since he was Madame 
Hebert’s most constant thought and precious posses- 
sion, had daily sunned himself in his round bowl on 
the balcony below the atelier windows for many a 
tranquil month. He was the undisputed owner of a 
small medizval castle, of cement, and he would daily 
swim about it and admire it a little and then juggle 
himself on to its castellated top and sun his shiny 
back. It was thus, on this particular afternoon, that 
Tou-Tou discovered him. ‘‘He was,’’ Tou-Tou medi- 
tated, ‘‘a good turtle, and one worth further inspec- 
tion."’ And fishing never being very far from his 
mind, he shortly bethought him of a string, a bent 
pin, and a bit of meat. Madame Hebert had just 
bustled out of the court, basket on arm, to gather 
succulent vegetables for herself and red meats for her 
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turtle, and Monsieur Hebert being long since due at 
his watch-making, Tou-Tou lowered his line. It 
called for a certain nicety in the gentle art of angling 
to interest the turtle, even for that matter to lower 
the line into the bowl. But eventually this was done, 
and after a few unsteady lunges toward the bait the 
turtle attached himself to it. He was raised triumph- 
antly to the window, amid much applause. ‘‘He was 
a pleasant turtle,"’ they reflected. “‘A trifle small, 
perhaps?” ‘‘But he might grow.’ ‘‘But that would 
take so long! It was sad.’’ Chenelle’s fertility of 
imagination seldom failed. ‘‘Why not sell the little 
devil to the good Charens, who deals in fish and birds 
on the Rue du Dragon,”’ he suggested, ‘‘and with an 
extra sou procure one one size larger as a petit cadeau 
for Madame Hebert?’” Now this was a brilliant con- 
ception, and it is not to be wondered at that the next 
day another nouveau armed with still another sou was 
sent in search of a turtle still one size larger! It was 
this second morning that the good Madame Hebert, 
returning from the market, first noticed the change. 
She rubbed her glasses, her eyes, her glasses, and re- 
garded her pet. ‘‘Tiens, the turtle, how he is beauti- 
ful this morning!’’ she murmured as she called in 
Madame Dufours, Paulette’s Grandmere, to consider 
how fast her turtle had grown. And the next day 
she called Paulette herself and her Mama, and the 
Pére and Mére Contin; and the next, Georgette and 
her Mama and even the Messieurs on the top floor 
to see her turtle, that he had again grown! And on 
the fifth day he was a still more magnificent spectacle. 
And on the sixth the machiculated castle perforce had 
to be removed, so ponderous had the turtle become. 
‘*Dieu de Dieu!’’ throbbed Madame Hebert, agitated 
beyond expression, ‘““Tomorrow he will need a new 
aquarium!"’ But with the noon-day sun no aquarium 
was necessary, for the turtle had almost imperceptibly 
but still slightly visibly shrunk. And the next day 
he was noticeably smaller. The next Madame He- 
bert’s alarm was profound. She almost ran to the 
market for succulent delicacies to tempt him back to 
health. She killed enormous black flies for over an 
hour that his appetite might be enticed. Alas! and 
Alas! the next day he was smaller still. And she 
thought she detected as well a slightly glazed look 
in his left eye. That night she wept. Monsieur 
Hebert suggested a bock at the Deux Magots, or a little 
journey up the river in La Belle Jardiniere. All to 
no avail. The good Madame was inconsolable. And 
by morning her worst suspicions were fulfilled. Her 
turtle was smaller than he had ever been before. She 
watched him all day; she sat up half the night; she 
changed the water in the bowl hourly. She only left 
him once to run to the market for a trifle of filet to 
give him at noon. But when she returned, horror 
filled her soul. Her turtle was worse than dead. He 
had entirely disappeared! To this day, in the Rue 
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Jacob, it is a matter for profound thought and rumi- 
nating cogitation—the extraordinary growth and 
decline of Madame Hebert’s turtle. 

KaTHarINE STANLEY-BROWN 


Thoughts About Art 


‘*. . . Just as we came to the top of a rising ground, 
down a long glade of the wood on my right I caught sight 
of a stately building whose outline was familiar to me, and 
I cried out, ‘Westminster Abbey!’ 

* *Yes,’ said Dick, ‘Westminster Abbey—what there is 
left of it.’ 

‘* “Why, what have you done with it?’ quoth I in terror. 

“* “What have we done with it?’ said he; ‘nothing much, 
save clean it. But you know the whole outside was spoiled 
centuries ago; as to the inside, that remains in its beauty 
after the great clearance, which took place over a hundred 
years ago, of the beastly monuments to fools and knaves, 
which once blocked it up, as great-grandfather says.’ 

““We went on a little further, and I looked to the right 
again, and said, in rather a doubtful tone of voice, ‘Why, 
there are the Houses of Parliament! Do you still use them?’ 

‘He burst out laughing, and it was some time before he 
could control himself; then he clapped me on the back and 
said:‘I take you, neighbour; you may well wonder at our 
keeping them standing, and I know something about that, 
and my old kinsman has given me books to read about the 
strange game they played there. Use them! Well, yes, 
they are used for a sort of subsidiary market, and a storage 
place for manure, and they are handy for that, being on the 
water-side. I believe it was intended to pull them down 
quite at the beginning of our days; but there was, I am 
told, a queer antiquarian society, which had done some 
service in past times, and which straightway set up its 
pipe against their destruction, as it has done with many 
other buildings, which most people looked upon as worth- 
less, and public nuisances; and it was so energetic, and had 
such good reasons to give, that it generally gained its 
point; and I must say that when all is said I am glad of it; 
because you know at the worst these silly old buildings 
serve as a kind of foil to the beautiful ones which we build 
now. You will see several in these parts; the place my 
gteat-grandfather lives in, for instance, and a big building 
called St. Paul’s. And you see, in this matter we need not 
grudge a few poorish buildings standing, because we can 
always build elsewhere; nor need we be anxious as to the 
breeding of pleasant work in such matters, for there is 
always room for more and more work in a new building, 
even without making it pretentious. For instance, elbow- 
room within doors is to me so delightful that if I were 
driven to it I would almost sacrifice out-door space to it. 
Then, of course, there is the ornament, which, as we must 
all allow, may easily be overdone in mere living houses, 
but can hardly be in mote-halls and markets and so forth. 
I must tell you, though, that my great-grandfather some- 
times tells me I am a little cracked on this subject of fine 
building; and indeed I do think that the energies of man- 
kind are chiefly of use to them for such work; for in that 
direction I can see no end to the work, while in many 
others a limit does seem possible.’ '’ —Witt1am Morais, 
News from Nowhere. 























Fame! 


A member of the Institute recently received the letter 
which follows: 
Dear Sir: 

Artists all the world over are characterized by one trait—a love 
of Fame. Fame to the true artist is what applause is to the actor— 
the breath of his life, the inspiration to action and achievement. 

And all artists are filled with one ideal—to flood the world 
with beauty. 

Your own profession, for instance, aims at filling the world with 
beautiful buildings; whether they be ornate and gorgeous, or sim- 
ple and dignified, palaces or prisons, banks or business houses, fac- 
tories or sky-scrapers, they must all be beautiful. 

You have already put up some buildings; you have in your 
drawer sketches and plans of the buildings of your dreams, mag- 
nificent in their conception, unhampered by considerations of 
finance, or time and space. 

May I have the pleasure of receiving on loan photographs of 
your achievements in brick and stone, as well as sketches and 
plans of the dream buildings so that we may tell the world about 
them? 

I can make you famous and at the same time increase your circle 
of clients by putting together a book on your work and including 
it in my series of volumes dealing with American ARCHITECTURE 
in all its respects. 

In Europe I have earned the gratitude of the great architects by 
the books of their works which I have published in the well- 
known series ; Why should I not earn yours by 
including you in the American series, which I may remark, will 
be published in America? 

It is hardly needful for me to point out that you cannot afford 
to let your brother architects be advertised by means of such a 
book, whilst you remain unknown in the background. Advertise- 
ment is a prime necessity in to-day’s battle for existence. Ulti- 
mately the whole of business consists of advertisements of two 
kinds, the inner and the outer. The inner is the quality of the 
work turned out: that is your job. The outer kind is propaganda. 
That is my job. . 

European architects who have taken advantage of my offer, and 
who before were unknown, are now well-known; the well-known 
are famous and the fame of the already famous has penetrated into 
every nook and cranny of the architectural world. 

The books which I publish will correspond to those already 
issued. They will be works of art, worthy of the pride of place 
on the table in the Chief's sanctum or the drawing room of the 
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great lady. In every case they will speak and speak cloquently 
and ceaselessly of you and your work. 

I feel sure my scheme will appeal to you, and on hearing from 
you I shall be glad to let you have full details. In any case I await 
with great interest your reply and you may remain assured that 
any proposal you put forward which will be of mutual benefic, 
will receive my most careful and sympathetic consideration. 

Serviceably yours, 


Pan-American Congress of 
Architects 
Expense and Time Required 


For the information of those desirous of attending the 
Third Pan-American Congress of Architects at Buenos 
Aires, the following statement of the time required, and 
approximate cost of the trip will be found reliable. The 
estimates are based on time schedules and minimum rates 
for first-class accommodations at sea and ashore, and are 
the result of conferences with the transportation authorities. 

Time required for the trip directly to Buenos Aires and 
return, allowing ample time to attend the Congress, and 
making the usual calls of the Steamships at Montevideo 
Cone day), Santos (one day), Rio de Janeiro (one day)— 
would be approximately seven weeks: Cost—about $1000. 

Time required for trip through the Panama Canal, down 
the west coast of South America, with calls at the west 
coast ports, crossing the Andes, and the Pampas of the 
Argentine, with stops at Montevideo, Sao Paula, and Rio 
de Janeiro on the return on the east coast, would require 
an additional two to three weeks: Additional cost, $200 
to $300. 

Should a group of ten persons be secured, substantial 
concessions as to cost of transportation and special trips 
ashore are guaranteed by the Steamship Companies. It is 
suggested, that those wishing to avail themselves of this 
opportunity, communicate with the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, so that the advantages offered by the transpor- 
tation companies may be gained. 

For those who might wish to further extend the jour- 
ney, the companies will be found to offer every facility. 


The Henry Bacon Memorial 


T St. George’s Church, New York City, there was 
unveiled on 28 November, 1926, the memorial 
to Henry Bacon, as illustrated on the second 

page following. Mr. Royal Cortissoz delivered the 
address, which was as follows: 

It is only as a spokesman for the comrades of 
Henry Bacon that I am here, to express, if I can, 
something of the love and honor in which we all 
hold his memory. He was my friend for close to 
forty years. We were young together in the office 
of that great architect, the late Charles F. McKim, 
his first guide and a lasting influence in his life. 
There I saw the beginnings of those gifts which were 
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ultimately to make him famous. It seems natural 
to speak of him at once as an artist; but as I look 
back over the long years and think of him, the thing 
that first comes to my mind is his goodness. By that 
I mean all the things that make a man: generosity, 
gentleness and strength, truth, loyalty—all the in- 
gredients of enduring friendship. I remember what 
was in the air on that night in Washington when 
the gold medal was given to him on the steps of the 
Lincoln Memorial. It was the gladness of all his 
professional associates that this honor was being be- 
stowed upon him. I have never known a formal, 
official occasion in which there was more heart. 





I like to think of him as others saw him. Together 
we went once to the dedication of a memorial bridge 
he had built in New England. I remember noticing 
the attitude toward Bacon of the lady who had 
commissioned him to build the bridge as a tribute to 
her husband. It was not that of a client toward an 
architect who had done a job of work. It was 
expressive of gratitude for the genius that had enabled 
her to erect a worthy monument. I was with him 
on another occasion with Senator Shelby M. Cullom, 
at Washington. It was beautiful to see how that 
splendid old Lincoln man regarded him. He was 
much Bacon's senior but he spoke to him with what 
looked to me like deference. I know how that distin- 
guished lawyer, the late Stephen H. Olin, felt about 
him. It was with great respect as well as with affection. 

I speak of this justly in speaking of him as an 
artist. There is an idea that the private character 
of an artist has nothing to do with his work. There 
is something to be said for that hypothesis. But 
there is something also to be said for this—that the 
genius of an artist is not divided into watertight 
compartments. The work of art is the product of 
the whole man. The nobility of Bacon's character 
passed into his work. One could give many proofs 
of this, in citing buildings and monuments that he 
erected. He was a prolific man. But his life and 
his art are summed up in one sublime masterpiece, 
the Lincoln Memorial at Washington. There, too, 
questions of character arise. Some people have won- 
dered if a Greek temple was an appropriate thing to 
commemorate Lincoln. You may wonder with them 
if you think only of the rail splitter and humorist. 
But if you think of the man who freed the slaves, if 
you think of the man who saved the Union, if you 
think of the man who uttered the Gettysburg speech, 
you know at once that Bacon was right. Lincoln 
had what the poet has called ‘‘the large utterance 
of the early Gods,"’ and Bacon used it when he de- 
signed the Lincoln Memorial. 

It is a crucial point. There is a kind of modern 
classical architecture that is made out of a pedantic 
study of the monuments and books. Bacon didn’t 
make that kind. When in his young manhood he 
travelled in Greece he drank in an authentic inspira- 
tion. All his life thereafter he spoke the architec- 
tural language of the Greeks as his mother tongue. 
It was his predestined idiom and when he designed 
the Memorial he did so as a man having beauty of 
line and mass, simplicity and purity, the majesty of 
heroic and perfect proportions, absolutely at his 
finger tips. And through all his labors upon that 
grandiose work of art there ran the golden thread 
of his spiritual integrity. 

I think of the poets when I think of Bacon, going 
to them for words worthy of the man. I think of 


John Keats, with his lofty ideal. In one of his let- 
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ters he says, in substance: ‘I could jump down Aitna 
for any public good but I hate a mawkish popularity. 
Nothing that anyone can say or do can touch my 
own inner ratification of what is right and fine.” 
That was Bacon’s way. There was something sacred 
to him about his own inner conviction of what was 
right and fine. I remember how the bad work of 
some architect would distress him, but he was kindly 
in speech, forbearing, magnanimous, and he would 
not denounce an erring colleague. But he would 
make you feel somehow that he hated bad work. 
I must go back to Keats. You will remember from 
one of the finest of his sonnets: 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure oblution, round earth's human shores. 

These waters mean to me the vast sea of beauty that 
Plato imagined, the great tide eternally sweeping 
through mankind to enrich and uplift it. Every 
true artist adds to that sea. He takes a cup from the 
spring of inspiration that sustains him and empties 
it into the sea. Bacon's crystal cup was filled and 
poured out over and over again so long as he lived. 
He rendered thereby a lasting service to his country- 
men. Think of what he did for them in that won- 
derful building in Washington! Generations of 
Americans will pass before it and as they look will 
gain something that they will never lose, a stimulus 
to their sense of beauty. 

This memorial that we dedicate today is a testi- 
mony to the debt that we owe him. It means admir- 
ation and it means gratitude. But above all it means 
one thing which sends me again to John Keats. A 
friend sent him some roses and he wrote that they 
whispered to him of ‘‘peace, and truth, and friendli- 
ness unquelled.’’ So it is with our memorial. It 
means nothing if it does not mean the flowers of 
affection laid upon his grave, whispering of ‘‘peace, 
and truth, and friendliness unquelled.”’ 


The Visit of Czechoslovakian 
Architects 


As a result of correspondence between President Medary 
of the Institute and Dr. E. Zimmer, President of the Masaryk 
Academy of Work in Prague, Czechoslovakia, a group of 
four architectural students are planning to visit the United 
States next spring. Their purpose will be to study various 
phases of American architecture, ranging from the building 
of small houses through schools, hospitals, and up to the 
largest steel and reinforced concrete construction. All four 
of the students are graduates in architecture and in addi- 
tion have had office practice. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations will endeavor to 
arrange for the employment of these students in architects’ 
offices in this country for a portion at least of the time 
when they are here, and to that end the committee will 
later enter into correspondence with chapters and individ- 
ual officers. 
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Old Churches of Delaware 


Photographs and Drawings by the Author 


N early Spring and again during September we 
took the road south from Wilmington in quest of 
certain red dots on the map. The Dupont high- 

way lay straight ahead, a hundred mile meridian from 
which to prospect upon right or left for the slim spires 
and mossy brick walls we sought. Each crayon dot 
meant a church preserved from the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, though many others had disappeared. There 
were ten of them in all. Of one only—Old Swede'’s, 
which lay behind in the city—had we ever found men- 
tion in the publication that an architect reads. So we 
were filled with the hopeful spirit of discovery. 

A few miles to the west was the line of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland and on the left, often within sight, 
lay the blue wash of the Delaware River, which 
sparkled the more as the city fell behind. We were 
charmed by the soft beauty of the landscape. It is 
serene country with ever fresh variety of undulation 
and a fertility of soil that shows itself in every field 
and wood, and near by we found both tidewater and 
fresh streams. Even the first settlers of the early 
colony found abundant reward for their toil. 

Unique among the American colonies, this region 
was first settled by Swedes sent over in 1637 by Queen 
Christina. The land and the control thereof was 
theirs until 1654 when Peter Stuyvesant sailed around 
Cape May with forces sufficient to impose upon the 
Swedish settlers the sovereignty of Holland. And so 
runs the history until the English conquest and the 
crown grant of lands to the Duke of York and through 
him to Berkeley and Carteret, under whose patronage 
the town of New Castle—formerly Sandhuken 
incorporated in 1667. 

To Newcastle—with great expectations—were we 
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bound, to see the first of the churches marked on our 
list, namely, Immanuel Episcopal Church, built 1704 
to 1706 and subsequently altered as required to meet 
the growth of succeeding generations. Here we hoped 
to find, as we had found elsewhere, those evidences of 
architecture as an expression of life which make even 
the simplest things significant, leaving to those who 
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prefer them the more rigid and sophisticated styles. 
To understand this way of thinking it is necessary to 
forget the “‘high’’ forms of Georgian work in the 
cities and to consider the building arts of the colonies 
in their primitive development. The thought im- 
plies a resolve to leave no stone unturned in search- 
ing for cause in architecture. Thus, the relations of 
site and soil are of as great importance as are racial 
stock and heritage of the settlers. Economic history 
is a guide to carry us through and past each monu- 
ment to be studied into the present era. Work as we 
may in exotic styles borrowed from afar, we are none 
the less bound to our own American architectural 
heritage, just as firmly as a man is to his own 
ancestors. 

On entering Newcastle one feels that the mellow at- 
mosphere brooding here is the inevitable descendant 
of two and a half centuries of peace. The streets are 
unsullied by traffic signs, modern utilities where found 
are not aggressive, and cobbled streets are ubiquitous. 
A large percentage of the houses and public buildings 
in use today are the original colonial structures. True, 
the children that we saw on their way to the school- 
house in the town square were dressed in the fashion 
of today rather than that of the Revolution, but later 
when the sounds of the morning exercises broke 
from the open windows, the clear young voices were 
heard singing no newer a song than that sung by our 
greatgrandparents in singing school; the words come 
readily to mind: 
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sculpture of the building surfaces where in certain 
lights the modeling of the original brick shows 
through. The background is the old town com- 
mon with its girdle of weather-stained brick houses 
that have outlived many changes in our national 
life. 

We had a busy time that morning with tape and 
foot rule measuring the church until the sun was high 
in the heavens. On the pictorial side this was the 
sort of place that put one’s photography to the test. 
In comparison with other familiar churches we found 
here many details of special interest. The porch and 
windows were so like those of Trinity Church (Ox- 
ford) in Philadelphia that they might have been de- 
signed by the same hand. We noted many likenesses 
to other early Colonial country churches, such as St. 
David's, Radnor; St. Peter's, Great Valley; the two 
“Old Swede’s;"’ and even St. Paul's, Baden, Mary- 
land, whose date is 1733. From the hospitable rector 
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“Come to the church in the wildwood. 
Come to the church on the bill.” 

And come we did in the morning sunshine to Old 
Immanuel Church. It is next to the schoolhouse in 
the north half of the town square where the grave- 
yard wall borders the children’s playground. Inside 
the wall we followed a path between headstones to a 
snug porch or vestibule nestled in ivy against the 
higher wall of the church. Higher still at the cross- 
ing of the nave and transepts rose a square crenellated 
tower and above this the high graceful spire, built in 
1822. The relation of soaring spire to low spreading 
cruciform building is impressive and the composi- 
tion is enriched by the surrounding churchyard. 
From certain angles there is an attractive silhouette 
and ‘‘lift’’ against the sky. Age has blended the 
colors, from the stucco of the surrounding walls, 
across the lichened headstones, and up the stuccoed — Pressyrertan Cuurcu—Newcastie, Deraware 
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Barratr’s CHAPEL 


we learned the dates of the additions to the original 
30 by 50 foot structure; porches and gallery, 1724; 
transepts, tower and spire, 1822; first organ, 1827; 
enlarged westerly chancel, 1850; transepts enlarged 
and pews revised, 1860. It was interesting to read 
into these dates the growth of a congregation. The 
evidence shows an increase in seating capacity from 
a little over one hundred in 1706 to more than twice 
that number in 1860. One jump comes in 1724, 
another in 1822, by which latter date the box pews 
were discarded. The introduction of the organ, 
simple though it appears, meant a world of change 
in the department of church music and of liturgy. 
How difficult and yet how fascinating the endeavor 
to see this church as a whole in its past as well as 
its present and to reflect upon its architectural 
meaning. 

The various studies that have been published ot 
early American churches have been selected for the 
appreciation of the trained architect. From this re- 
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stricted viewpoint a random standard of excellence 
has grown up which seems to depend more upon the 
great English prototypes than upon the intrinsic 
qualities of the American buildings themselves. This 
misconception may be traced to a pleasing belief that 
one’s church was designed from afar by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren; but see the names which Mr. Embury has 
collected of American Eighteenth Century church de- 
signers: Hughes, Spotswood, Price, Harrison, Kears- 
ley, and Gibson. Study their work from Bruton to 
Boston and decide whether they copied blindly or 
whether any one ever can copy blindly. Investigate 
then the prevailing conditions of trade and labor and 
the ritualistic needs of the early congregations, both 
within and without the Anglican Church, and de- 
termine whether or not the architecture was devel- 
oped in America from fresh considerations indigenous 
to the soil. If so for Boston and Philadelphia and 
Charleston then how much more so for Wickford, 
Swedesboro, Middletown, Rocky Spring, Berlin, Nan- 
jemoy, Yeocomico, or Beaufort? Or many other 
places of which one never hears unless he is seeking 
the rural churches of the colonies? For building 
conditions were naturally least sophisticated in the 
country, and if these themselves are of indigenous 
architecture, then we must conclude that the selective 
or preferential method of considering early church 
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architecture only by its striking examples tends to 
ignore the modest things we should cherish. 

On the positive side there is a great deal to be 
learned from these old country churches as soon as we 
reject the idea that they were merely a pale expres- 
sion of grander things in the mother country. And 
there is joy in the study! We found it as we journeyed 
down through Delaware with hope of making our 
small contribution to the knowledge of these simple 
old church buildings before they disappear. 

As we drove the twenty-odd miles from Newcastle 
to Middletown we heard again the wearisome tale of 
“bricks brought from England’’ which is told of 
many an early building, though the bricks were 
really burned upon the premises from local clay. And 
we speculated as to its application to the Presby- 
terian church which had been our unexpected dis- 
covery just across the street from Immanuel in New- 
castle. From its evidences the date must have been 
quite early. The dimensions are about thirty by sixty 
feet and the walls, porch, windows, segmental ceil- 
ing, and clipped gables are closely similar to those 
of Immanuel. It stands overshadowed by the high 
Civil War Gothic church to which it is connected 
for the purposes of Sabbath School and church din- 
ners. Another remodelled church we had visited 
near the town of Stanton, the patron thereof being 
St. James, but this stands preserved and honored as 
one of ‘‘the pillars of the Church of Christ’’ in a 
walled and grassy churchyard, as pleasant a place as 
one would find in a long day’s journey. 

Like it in dignity and with the same evidence of 
loving care we found St. Anne’s on the outskirts of 
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Middletown. St. James (1725) and St. Anne’s (1768) 
are both two-storied or ‘‘meeting-house’’ churches. 
In the former building, which is about thirty-five feet 
by thirty-nine, the gallery running around three sides 
gives a quaint stilted effect and can hardly be as use- 
ful to the deacon who may desire to see and hear as it 
would be to younger folk who philander. But in 
St. Anne’s, which is about forty feet by fifty-three, the 
gallery carries across only one end and one side, making 
it unsymmetrical but nevertheless wholly serviceable 
for those who are devoutly inclined. The main ceiling 
is segmental and curves gracefully under the scissor 
truss which must be inferred in this church since it is 
not accessible for inspection. The brick walls are 
sound and show no evidence of that force of roof 
thrust which has wrecked so many other old churches. 
No stucco has been required as in other early build- 
ings for the protection of the walls against weather 
and the good red bricks laid in Flemish bond present 
a delightful texture. Segmental arches over the first 
story windows are nearly flat and they are graceful. 
There is a Palladian window in the east or chancel 
end with a brick arch rising trustfully from the wood 
lintels of the narrow side windows. The trust seems 
justified, for there is no evidence of settlement, 
though ivy, the reputed foe of brickwork, covers 
this end. It may be the loving care, which shows 
itself in everything, from the square pews to the 
headstones of the graves, that we may thank for the 
splendid condition of this old church, but also we 
should not fail to remark upon the honest workman- 
ship which has left the structure sound and good for 
over one hundred and fifty years. 

Back on the highway and not far below Middle- 
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town we came upon two other examples of the gal- 
leried type of early church: Barratt’s Chapel (1780) 
and Old Drawyers (1773). To the former came 
Bishop Thomas Coke, sent by Wesley, and here he 
held the first Methodist Communion Service ever held 
in thiscountry. It lies, like St. Anne’s, in the natural 
country on a rising site and it is surrounded by fine 
trees. Easterly orientation for the chancel end has 
been missed. The brick walls are intact and stuccoed 
on the two southerly sides only. The roof pitch is 
about forty-five degrees and the roof trusses (among 
which we could climb) are supported on posts, mak- 
ing three spans in a total width of about fifty feet. In 
addition to the joists of the flat ceiling there are two 
more collars or ties crosswise. The ridge, oddly 
enough, runs the short way of the building or about 
forty-two feet and in this length there are three of the 
quasi-trusses upon whose purlins rest 4x4-inch rafters 
three feet on centers. On the rafters are nailed strips 
about 1x3 inches for shingles. Details like these are 
better expressed in the measured drawings; but they 
are offered here mainly because they are simple and 
not unlike the practice of today. 

Similar construction is echoed at Old Drawyers, 
but more delicately and with finer craftsmanship. This 
old building was constructed with the greatest skill 
and care and from many aspects (especially the 
south) it is quite lovely. Pews and high pulpit and 
arched windows bear the mark of the trained designer 
and of the skilled carpenter. Ivy casts green shad- 
ows over the windows and binds the brick-and-white 
building into the softly rolling hillside. It is an en- 
ticing spot for rest and meditation. 
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We considered what a distance the nation has come 
since these bricks were laid and questioned, in light 
of the lovely simplicity that lay about us, the com- 
plication in life and architecture today. We thought 
of the zeal of the ritualist and the Gothicist and won- 
dered if the simplest native things from our own 
lives and ancestry might not be the truest expressions 
of the religious spirit. 

That evening we drove to Dover, where sleep re- 
placed the problems of architecture and life. With 
morning sun we were making a reconnoissance of 
Old Christ Church, or rather of what is left of it. 
The remodeller and the alteration fiend, apparently 
with funds, have been at work here and, though the 
shell of the goodly structure of 1734 remains, it is 
much disfigured. We departed through the lovely 
Town Square for the drive southward to Laurel and 
Dagsboro, sixty odd miles away, near the southern 
boundary of the state, and the last leg of our journey 
proved to be well worth while if only for the sturdy 
honesty of Broad Creek Church (1771) and the un- 
paralleled oddity of Prince George's (1738?). The 
former is much like the Maryland churches and its 
high pulpit midway of the north wall almost a re- 
plica of that in Stepney Church (1733), Somerset 
County, thirty miles across the state line. The other, 
Prince George's, has come upon unhappy days and 
is in ruins. Being of frame and probably quite early 
in date of erection it presents for all of its dismalness 
a real opportunity for the student of American car- 
pentry, and here the story of our quest returns to 
its starting point of architecture as an evidence of 
human activities. Devos H. Smits. 


London Letter 


REVIEW of architectural activities during 1926 shows 

that apart from the usual routine of the profession a 

good deal of important work has been done both in con- 
solidation and in forward progress. 

The Royal Institute has been comfortingly active, in 
spite of critics who annually assert that it is defunct, and 
its principal achievements have been in two very sound 
directions, first that of continuing to improve the standard 
of architectural education, and second, the pushing forward 
of the work on the proposed Registration Bill for architects. 

At the time of writing, the Bill has been drafted and 
was considered and approved at a special general meeting 
of the Institute; the next step is to get the Bill presented to 
Parliament at the earliest possible date. 

The Bill establishes the Council of the R.I.B.A. as the 
governing body of the profession, and authorizes it to set 
up a Register on which can be inscribed *‘any person who, 
at the time of the passing of the Act, is in bona fide practice 
as an Architect, either as principal or an assistant,’’ and 
who is eligible under certain specified clauses of the Bill. 
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The description “‘Architect,’’ and the powers of issuing 
certificates and recovering fees for professional services are 
to be restricted to persons on the Register, with the excep- 
tion of members of certain bodies such as the Surveyors’ 
Institution, the Institution of Civil Engineers, etc. The 
effect of the Bill would be to limit the use of the descrip- 
tion ‘‘Architect,’’ to close the profession in the future to 
all but qualified persons, and to bring into the Institute, 
or at least into the Register, all those practitioners who 
can prove that architecture, whether they be principals or 
assistants, is their main occupation and livelihood. 

In this latter category will, of course, be a number of 
those dusky-hued sheep who combine architecture with 
activities such as house agency, auctioneering, or under- 
taking. There is no alternative but to bring them into 
the fold, and to hope that they will prove to be an expiring 
class; in any case they will come under the discipline of 
professional conduct, and a number of little malpractices 
will automatically vanish. 

In respect to Architectural Education, the policy of the 


Board of Education in encouraging the Schools has been 
justified. There is a visiting Committee which tours the 
various schools, reports on their standing, and if deserving 
grants them the power of conducting their own examina- 
tions which exempt students from the usual R.I.B.A. quali- 
fying tests. A difficulty besetting this Committee is the 
large number of small schools which spring up in different 
areas in response to a demand for some means of training 
other than the almost defunct pupillage. These schools 
are certainly better than no school at all; but the time wil: 
probably come when all these various local activities will 
have to be consolidated in a few large centres, since it is 
difficult in a small school to provide either the staff or the 
equipment necessary for a really adequate training. It is 
noteworthy that in colleges which have other departments 
such as engineering, chemistry, and building, the architec- 
tural section requires the highest per capita expenditure. 
Another interesting activity of the Institute has been the 
provision of a series of four evening lectures delivered by 
architects to operatives in the Building Trades. The idea 
is to create a closer relationship and understanding, to put 
the architects’ point of view, and obtain from the men 
suggestions as to how methods of building and organisa- 
tion may be improved. Questions of Building Trades *‘poli- 
tics,’” such as wages, Trades Unionism, etc., were barred, 
and to put everyone in a genial frame of mind, excellent 
refreshments were served before the lectures, a good supply 
of free beer being a special attraction. The subjects dealt 
with were “‘The Job,” (a description of the various opera- 
tions on a big building beginning with the purchase of the 
site), ‘Materials of Craftsmanship,’’ “‘Good and Bad 
Buildings,’ and the ‘“Wealth of England,”’ the latter lec- 
ture being a plea on behalf of England's best building tra- 
ditions illustrated by examples of what-not-to-do. The 
audiences were appreciative, and in the ensuing discussions 
occasionally revealed lacunz in the architect's technical 
equipment; one sentiment which nearly every operative 
seemed to share was the fear that modern methods of 
machine work would be destructive of both materials and 
craftsmanship, as instanced by the poor weathering of 
machine-sawn stone and the debasement of the carver's 
work under the pressure of repetition of shoddy ornament. 


* * * 


The Banquet at which the Prince of Wales presented the 
Royal gold medal to Ragnar Ostberg was held at the Guild- 
hall, and about 650 people rubbed elbows in their congenial 
task of trying to get value out of a dinner which cost two 
guineas per head. Apart from the fact that the Guildhall 
kitchens are seemingly both remote and congested (as re- 
vealed by the chill on the gravy) and that the service was 
so speeded up that the wine waiter never seemed to have 
time to replenish one’s glass, there can be no denying the 
complete success of the banquet which was attended by 
everyone in the profession who counts and by some who 
don’t. 

But besides the attraction of hobnobbing with Royalty, 
it is not every day that one can eat one’s saddle of mutton 
under the lee of large groups of statuary of the type which 
so often represents a finely developed Britannia reclining 
on the back of a mild and self-conscious lion. And besides 
the sculpture, there is the great open timber roof, and the 
chandeliers which besides electric bulbs now carry ampli- 
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fiers so that none of His Royal Highness’ words on the 
value of architecture and architects might be unheard. The 
Prince is a practised speaker, and his subject matter was 
carefully chosen; in addition, he deviates from the written 
word at times as the spirit moves him, and the interest of 
his delivery is thereby increased. The best thing of the 
evening was, however, His Royal Highness’ suggestion to 
the President of an unfailing method of putting a stop to 
a speaker who refused to abbreviate. Unfortunately, while 
the idea is magnificent in its simplicity and sureness of 
result, it is not quéte printable, and readers who are curious 
must ask the editor of the Journat to whisper it to 
them. 

The Times and one or two other big newspapers had full 
reports of the Banquet with titles such as ‘Prince of Wales 
at Guildhall, honour to Swedish architect,’’ etc. The 
second-rate papers mentioned that the Prince had spoken 
at ‘‘a gathering of architects,’ but never mentioned either 
the Gold Medal or Professor Ostberg; and the really popu- 
lar journals, the kind with ‘pictures on the back page,” 
never even mentioned the architects and scarcely referred 
to the Prince of Wales. They were too busy recording the 
startling news that this occasion was the first one in the 
history of the Guildhall where women waitresses had 
served instead of men. ‘‘Women oust men at Guildhall 
Banquet." Which only shows that it’s the human touch 
that really counts. 

* * * 

Enthusiasts for tracery and crockets will be slightly 
sobered by the estimate which has just been received by 
Parliament for repairs to the crumbling stonework of the 
Houses. As previously mentioned in these letters, the 
sculpture and decorative work is disintegrating almost 2 
vue dail, and it is calculated that replacements to date 
will cost the modest sum of £1,062,000. The building is 
not old (1840-1852); it was only opened in the reign of 
Queen Victoria, and costing over £2,000,000, it has already 
had £40,000 spent on it in repairs, so it is proving an ex- 
pensive little national possession. The cause of the decay 
is set down under four heads: 


(4) Geological joints and fractures in the stone. 

(6) The effect of atmospheric impurities resulting from 
the combustion of raw coal. 

(c) The corrosion of iron tie rods, dowels, etc. 

(d) Face bedding, i.e., stone not placed on its natural bed. 


It is proposed to use a silicious sandstone for most of the 
repair work; artificial stone and terra cotta were considered 
but finally rejected. It is interesting to note that the repairs 
to statues alone are going to cost £10,000, and there are sums 
of £162,500 and £135,950 for repairs to the turrets and the 
330 foot Victoria Tower respectively. Truly there is some- 
thing to be said for the plain modern school! 


* * * 


Meanwhile there are fresh alarms over St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, touching the repairs to which Mr. John Todd, Dis- 
trict Surveyor to the City of London East, has just issued 
a grave warning. 

Mr. Todd is the official who sometime ago served on the 
Dean and Chapter a ‘‘Dangerous Structure’’ notice, which 
is the sort of urgent summons to architects to be up and 
doing, which the name implies. He now states his belief 














that the piers of the dome, which ‘‘are grossly overloaded," 
can never be repaired by the present method of grouting 
their rubble cores in cement, and in this opinion he is not 
alone. According to Mr. Todd, “‘the existing piers cannot 
be made good, and the cathedral authorities are heading 
straight for disaster.’’ He further adds that he believes the 
cathedral to be on the verge of collapse, and that some day 
the dome is bound to fall, it may be in the next 23 years, 
or even in the next 23 minutes; and he concludes by a warn- 
ing that every person who passes close to the Cathedral 
does so at the peril of his life. Mr. Todd has an immense 
experience of dangerous structures, so his words cannot be 
taken lightly. . 


* * * 


A feature of the past year has been the large number of 
big historic London mansions which have come under the 
hammer to make room for a more remunerative type of 
property. The fact is that no one nowadays can afford to 
run these huge houses, and they have declined enormously 
in value. 

Lady Michelham’s house at 20, Arlington Street, Picca- 
dilly, was sold the other day for £75,000, after being bought 
only 8 years ago from Lord Salisbury for £120,000 and hav- 
ing had a further £100,000 spent on it to bring it up to date. 
Dorchester House in Park Lane, which occupies a site of 
nearly 2 acres, is another place that is up for sale, complete 
with its mantelpieces by Alfred Stevens and its marble and 
alabaster staircase. This place, which was the best work 
of Lewis Vulliamy, is the most prominent landmark in 
Park Lane, but no doubt it will soon give way to a block 
of flats. Stanhope House, also in Park Lane, has been sold 
for offices, Bute House in South Audley Street has been 
taken over by the Egyptian Government, and there is some 
talk of Norfolk House in St. James’ Square being bought 
for the Italian Embassy; but none of these mansion sales 
are really so interesting as that of the world-famous Bur- 
lington Arcade in Piccadilly, which has just sold for £330,- 
000. Seventy-five years ago, when the Cavendish family 
owned it, its rents produced only £4,000 a year. Today 
the value of the rents is about £33,000. Apparently most 
of the tenants are going to be allowed to buy in their leases, 
so there is hope that the silk pyjamas and the perfume of 
fair ladies for which the Arcade is famous will not be 


utterly banished. 
* * + 


Even churches are not safe from changing conditions, 
though it is a satisfaction to note that the House of Com- 
mons has emphatically rejected the measure proposing the 
demolition of the City churches, which included a number 
of works by Sir Christopher Wren. 

A building which was once Hampton's principal Wesleyan 
Church is now, not inappropriately, used for cold storage, 
and is housing some thousands of pounds worth of Japanese 
bulbs, the vestry containing a refrigerating plant and a 
large gas engine. It is said that a former minister of this 
church called to view once more the scene of his spiritual 
labours, and reverently removed his hat at the door; but 
it didn’t remain off long when he suddenly found himself 
in cold storage. 

Another church, Holy Trinity in Gray's Inn Road, has 
rented off its crypt to a wholesale fruit merchant, who 
uses it for bringing green bananas to a tender pitch of ripe- 
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ness. The presence of a few tombs lends a Shakespearian 
touch to this homely undertaking, and the workmen say 
that no ghosts have so far protested. 

After all, rent is renc, and churches must live. 


+ + * 


There is general satisfaction over the report of the Royal 
Commission on Cross River Traffic in London, which recom- 
mends that Waterloo Bridge should not be demolished, 
though it suggests a widening of 35 feet which most cer- 
tainly will destroy the bridge's architectural character. 

The Royal Commission was set up in July with the idea 
of examining the many conflicting proposals which have 
been in the air with regard to cross-river traffic. It has 
arrived at some far-reaching conclusions, one of them being 
a proposed new bridge at Charing Cross, involving removal 
of Charing Cross station. Other new bridges would be 
built at Ludgate Circus, Fulham, and Chiswick; and Put- 
ney, Chelsea, Hammersmith and four other bridges would 
be reconstructed, the whole scheme involving £25,000,000. 

As regards Waterloo Bridge, four of the arches and piers 
would have to be taken down and rebuilt, and probably 
the whole structure underpinned. The cost of this work 
is estimated at £860,000, and the scheme comprising the 
new bridge at Charing Cross would cost about £7,500,000. 

Everybody feels that at last there is a co-ordinated 
scheme on lines worthy of the greatest city in the world, 
but there is a rumour that the taxpayer is a little agitated. 


* * + 


There has not been a great deal of new building in London 
of outstanding interest during 1926. Devonshire House is 
what is called a ‘“‘handsome”’ structure, but its detail is 
unworthy, and its new restaurant, which had the honour 
of the Prince of Wales at its opening dinner, is in what one 
may call the table d’hote Adams style. The premises of 
Austin Reed's, in Regent Street, strike a modern note inside, 
and it is one of the first buildings to show a strong Paris 
Exhibition influence. It does this on the lower floors, but 
upstairs the department of ‘‘country clothing’’ has had a 
relapse and suffers from a horrid eruption of Tudorism. No 
doubt it is a case of Parisian elegance for the man about 
town and bluff-King-Hal stuff for the country customer. 
But this building is at any rate showing to womenfolk 
that even brute man likes to try on his fal-lals against a 
walnut background. As regards Regent Street as a whole, 
it has become, with Kingsway, one of the most solid streets 
in London, neither good nor bad, but without a hint of 
Regency. A writer in an evening paper has described it as 
‘the Acropolis in a tail coat and horn rims.’’ Well, they 
always say that the public gets what it deserves. 

“Xe 


Marginalia Architectura 
In the Dark Ages 


HE most tantalizing obstacle to the study of history 

(under which pretentious heading these studies are 
intended to be included) is the gap in the record. Inter- 
spersed almost at random among the periods of which we 
know every name, date and circumstance, are the periods 
of which we know almost nothing. Strangely enough these 
are always the periods about which we are most curious. 


Such an hiatus has always existed in the annals of Ameri- 
can architecture. 

Its development during the colonial period and the earliest 
years of the republic can be traced with reasonable certi- 
tude, and the great men of our own day have been thought- 
ful enough to see to it that we are well informed of their 
accomplishments, but few of us have any definite idea of 
the education, the habits of thought, or the professional 
code of the men who kept the name of architect alive dur- 
ing the years between the second British war and the Hayes 
administration. 

It has been my good fortune to encounter, in an ancient, 
stained and tattered volume reposing in a remote alcove of 
an unfrequented library, a detailed account of the life of 
such a man and it is with great pleasure that I reproduce, 
for the information of his brothers of a later day, such 
extracts from it as it appears to me they may read with 
pleasure or profit. 

Thomas Alexander Tefft was born in Richmond, Rhode 
Island, about the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, in one of those picturesque old houses which have 
their eaves high in the front and low in the back after the 
general principle of a sou’-wester hat. Under the low roofs 
back of the main rooms were the dairy, the wash-room and 
other necessary domestic appurtenances. At one end was 
a well with its sweep and hook. At the other end lay a 
garden. The family’s occupancy of the property ran back 
to an original Indian Grant. 

In early youth the lad displayed a talent for drawing and 
penmanship. Specimens of his ‘‘ornamental writing,’’ ex- 
hibiting every variety of scroll and curlicue, were long 
preserved by admiring friends and relatives. He had a 
pretty taste in constructing miniature machinery. ‘‘Music 
also,"’ says his biographer in the stately vernacular of the 
day, ‘enlisted his interest and his evening hours were often 
enlivened with the flute.” 

His first indication of a bent toward architecture appears 
to have been displayed in a pencil sketch of his old home, 
which he made and accompanied by the following lines: 


Is there one who loves not to linger where 
His early days were passed without a care; 
To trace the long dim vista of the past 
And live again the scenes so quickly lost? 


He also is recorded to have ‘‘cut upon wood”’ a set of 
musical type “‘with which he neatly and accurately printed 
a favorite tune to be sung in the following words, expressive 
of a feeling and thought that often possessed him: 


Shed not a tear o'er your friends early bier, 
When I am gone. . . 


Space prohibits citing these verses in full. They are, how- 
ever, in every way comparable with those already quoted. 
The remarkable talents of the youthful prodigy became 
in time noised abroad and by great good fortune came to 
the ears of a suitable patron in public life, the Honorable 
Henry Barnard, State School Commissioner of Rhode 
Island. The patronage of this frugal Mzcenas seems to 
have restricted itself to advice, but this was sufficient to 
start the young Thomas Alexander on his road to fame, 
and we next encounter him at Providence, where he took 
his first plunge into architecture, ‘‘a business’’ our author 
notes “which Tallman, Bucklin and others had gradually 
worked up into a distinct profession in Rhode Island.” 
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He obtained a position as draftsman in the offices of one 
of these pioneers, at the same time attending Brown Uni- 
versity. 

In a short time it became evident that he suffered from 
‘an inability to command language to express his ideas."’ 
This handicap seemed to threaten his career seriously but 
the determined boy ‘“‘was resolved to be an architect, cost 
what it might, and he was convinced that the true archi- 
tect is a benefit to society."’ Fortified by this conviction, 
he applied himself to overcome the difficulty and obtained, 
in due course, a satisfactory command of language. 

The importance attached to fluency as a necessary part 
of an architect's equipment is justified by the next anecdote 
that is told of him, which recounts the manner in which 
he undertook his first commission, ‘‘the unique school 
building on Benefit Street, occupied by the Hon. John 
Kingsbury’s celebrated School for Young Ladies."’ 

In 1848 Mr. Kingsbury decided to erect a building for 
this purpose ‘‘which should, as far as a wise economy would 
allow, unite utility with architectural beauty.” 

He applied to James C. Bucklin, the recognized local 
leader of the profession. Much to his surprise the great 
man informed him that a young man in his office could 
accomplish what was desired much better than he could 
himself. 

The young man, being introduced and informed as to 
what was wanted, immediately produced the plan of a 
Gothic church which he fortunately had by him, and sug- 
gested that it was just the thing to meet Mr. Kingsbury’s 
needs. 

The prospective client (not unnaturally it would seem, 
from our present-day viewpoint) raised objections to this 
proposal. The Gothic style was, he thought, too sombre 
for a school. The open roof would make the building hard 
to heat. The stained glass windows would give bad light 
and insufficient ventilation. 

The young designer's newly acquired command of lan- 
guage made short work of these carpings. 

“Let the style be made Romanesque, he proffered, 
“‘which is both beautiful and cheerful; let the ceiling be 
pannelled and show only the lower part of the truss-work; 
and let the stained glass be frosted to prevent any color 
from passing through it and set in frames which can be 
opened like doors."’ 

‘‘Thus,’’ comments the pedagogue, ‘my objections were 
removed one by one. Had he lived many years and had 
much experience it could not have been done more success- 
fully. It seemed to me then and is my opinion now, that 
he possessed in a remarkable degree what is so rare in this 
world—teal genius.” 

The architect of today, struggling over the seventh set 
of preliminary sketches, will heartily concur in this ap- 
praisal, and after this incident will not be surprised to learn 
that the most remarkable trait of Tefft’s character was con- 
sidered to be ‘his pertinacity in maintaining and defending 
his opinions.”’ 

When the building was completed it was visited by a 
distinguished architect from Boston, ‘‘who on being told 
of the circumstances, made this remarkable’’ (if somewhat 
cryptic) ‘‘assertion, ‘He has done all that mortal man 
can do.’”’ 

His success with this commission, hailed as ‘‘without a 
rival in American Architecture,’ led to his being entrusted 











with the design of two major public improvements, the 
Boston and Providence Depot, and the Worcester Railroad 
Freight House. In the first, we are told, ‘“‘criticism will 
find few faults,’’ the second is with more restraint consid- 
ered to be ‘‘one of the best-proportioned buildings in Provi- 
dence.”’ 

After this his practice increased by leaps and bounds 
resulting in “‘a favorable change in pecuniary ability,’’ but 
ambition still beckoned him onward and he suddenly aban- 
doned his flourishing prospects to pursue the study of his 
profession in Europe. 

It is recorded that he admired the Lombard brickwork; 
also that he was enraptured by the newly erected houses 
of Parliament. He has left us his impressions of Sir Charles 
Barry, “‘living, in princely magnificence, for an architect,” 
in Clapham. 

He was much impressed by Sir Charles’ annoyance over 
a group of statuary that had been intruded, against his 
wishes, into the hall of the House of Peers, and contrasts 
his care in preserving the harmony of his design with the 
indifference with which “‘the architect of the extensions to 
the American Capitol would, without compulsion, depart 
from the spirit and detail of the original building and thus 
perpetuate discord by his own will.”’ 

His tale draws now to its close. In his peregrinations 
of Europe he became exasperated (as others have also been) 
by the intricacies of the Continental monetary system. See- 
ing how easily this difficulty might be overcome if only all 
the nations would adopt a universal, uniform coinage, he 
devoted himself to advocating this reform, travelling rapidly 
from one capital to another, corresponding with all the 
recognized experts in finance, and attending innumerable 
formal dinners. These exertions soon undermined his health 
and he died without having accomplished his purpose, one 
of myriads whom foreign exchange has brought to an un- 
timely grave. 

Peace then to thine ashes, Thomas Alexander Tefft! Hav- 
ing unearthed thee from oblivion and looked in thy face, 
I perceive in thee much that is human and lovable. 

Pigheaded thou wert and earnest, ignorant and brave in 
thy own conceit. Do not these qualities prove thee our 
brother? 

And if many of thine absurd achievements provoke our 
smiles, this also may be one more evidence of our kinship. 
Who shall say with what inextinguishable laughter future 
generations may look upon these masterpieces of our own 
on which we of today base our hopes of immortality? 

Curistororo CAMPANILE 


Competitions 


City of Birmingham, England 


The General Purposes Committee invite Town Planning 
Experts, Architects and Surveyors to submit Dzsicns for 
the planning of the Civic Centre, BrrMincHaM. 

A premium of £1000 will be awarded to the design placed 
first, and a further sum not exceeding £1000 will be divided 
between the authors of other designs approved by the 
Assessor, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A. 

Conditions of competition, instructions to competitors 
and plan of site may be obtained on application to Mr. 
Herbert H. Hnmphries, M.Inst.C.E., the City Engineer and 
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Surveyor, on payment of a deposit of £1. 1. 0. (which will 
be returned after receipt of a design or the return of the 
documents supplied). 

Designs in sealed packages endorsed ‘‘Design for Civic 
Centre,"’ must be delivered to Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, 
M.Inst.C.E., Council House, Birmingham, not later than 
30th June, 1927. 

F. H. C. Wittsnirsg, 
Town Clerk 


Letters to the Editor 
High Buildings 


To the Editor of the Journat: 

I was delighted to read Mr. Ackerman’s satire on the 
new theory of congestion in relation to high buildings. It 
seems to me quite incredible that any one can seriously 
argue that high buildings do not add inevitably to the con- 
gestion on the streets on which they face. 

Not long ago I saw an argument tending to show that 
a high building removed congestion on streets, the illus- 
tration being a plant which had occupied a number of 
buildings distributed over a considerable area, and which 
was transferred to a single high building. Nothing was 
said, however, about the question of the remaining land, 
and whether that was to be left permanently open or event- 
ually likewise to be occupied by high buildings. There is 
the nub of the whole theory. If the advocates of high 
buildings took the position that in each district there was 
a certain reasonable cube of occupancy that was properly 
related to the streets serving the district, and that owners 
of property should be given the right to build this cube by 
building either to a uniform height over the entire lot or 
by building the equivalent cube in a high building which 
would cover only a portion of the lot, and possibly, in this 
case, with the privilege of a somewhat greater total cubic 
contents allowed for the building itself, then under such 
conditions I would join the advocates of high buildings. 
It might under these conditions be possible to provide added 
street service, parking spaces around individual buildings 
for the benefit of their tenants, and better light and air for 
their offices, without adding to the congestion of the 
thoroughfares beyond the accepted congestion limit. 

There is a perfectly sound basis for arguing certain obvious 
advantages in high buildings. I have, however, as yet seen 
no advocate of high buildings argue from this point of view. 

A little while ago I was talking with an architect, a 
member of a committee studying street and traffic problems 
of one of the sections of Manhattan Island. I asked him 
if while they were endeavoring to solve this present-day 
difficulty, they were taking any steps to limit the future 
ultimate cube of occupied buildings. His answer was ‘‘No."’ 
Is not this situation on the whole rather absurd? 

Wituram STaNiey Parker. 


T the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Press in 
New York City, 24 January, Mr. William Emerson, 
First Vice-President of the Institute, was elected a director 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Milton 
B. Medary Jr., President of the Institute. 
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From Our Bookshelf 


Greece and Rome 


It seems to me that the word ‘‘culture’’ is getting to 
have a chance. Mistaken, as it long was, for something 
composed of correct appreciation, of conventional rever- 
ences, of platitudinous worships, one finds a historian here 
and there who is beginning to pry below the surface of 
that upper crust wherein culture was alone thought to be 
possible and thus to have a look at things not commonly 
classed in the aristocratic category. It has been discovered, 
for example, that a Norwegian peasant is often more highly 
cultured in the sense of human values than is the million- 
aire who buys Corots, or the boudoir paresseuse who dis- 
courses after midnight on the relative virtues of Huysmans 
and Oscar Wilde. 

The original edition of the Culture of Ancient Greece 
and Rome' was a rather compendious two-volume affair. 
The present edition is abbreviated, but it remains a treasure 
house of scholarship and just values. It is unusual to find 
a collaborative work so free from jerks and hitches, but 
this work of Poland, Reisinger and Wagner flows on with 
a measured cadence. With this book and with Rhys Car- 
penter’s little volume as a companion, one could hardly 
wish for more. The culture of Greece ancient becomes 
a simple and vivid thing, growing naturally out of an in- 
tellectual life. That is seen as the base and source. Even 
the late meal eaten in the height of the Athenian splen- 
dors was more of an intellectual festival than a feeding of 
the body. 

Greek architecture, here as in Mr. Carpenter's work, is 
seen as a natural and unstimulated (artificially) growth. 
It was produced by master workers and the word archi- 
tecture was unknown. They built, to glorify and express 
certain ideas, seeking perfection of line and form. It was 
a joyous day and this scholarly book helps to bring back 
its simple splendors. It is perfectly indexed, has two maps 
that show all that one could ask for, and there is a glossary 
of terms which every reader will find useful. 

S. 1. RB. 


“de l’Art Heureux” 


“Le Gout du Moyen Age en France au XVIIlIe Siecle’’? 
is full of surprises. The text, which occupies some forty- 
nine pages of delightful French by Réné Lanson, is divided 
into an Introduction, a Chapter on the Resurrection of the 
Middle Age and its causes, a Chapter on the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury adaptations, in Literature, Drama and Music, of 
Medizval themes, a Chapter on XVIIIth Century adapta- 
tions in Architecture, Decoration, Painting and Engraving, 
of Medizval themes. The illustrations, thirty-two in num- 
ber, are heliogravure reproductions of drawings, engrav- 
ings, paintings, models. There is one engraving by Ber- 
thault, after a drawing by Despres, that is so very beautiful 
in the crisp texture of its lines and in its composition of 
black, white and grey, that it is quite worth the price of 
admission all by itself. It is a pleasant surprise to learn 
that here is at least one delightful and masterful drawing 





1The Culture of Ancient Greece and Rome. 
per. Little Brown & Co. 


2Published by G. Van Est, Paris and Brussels. 


By F. Poland, E. Reisinger, and R. Wag- 


that the indefatigable Editors of Pencit Points have over- 
looked. It is another pleasant surprise to learn that ‘‘the 
resurrection of the Middle Ages, so long attributed to the 
Romanticists, was really desired and partially brought about 
before the Revolution.’’ A great deal of study went into 
the making of this little book. A great deal of pleasure 
and of profit (at least spiritual profit) may be had from 
its study. 

“La Manufacture de Jouy et la Toile Imprimée au XVIIle 
Siécle’’! treats of the manufacture of the printed cottons 
known in France as ‘‘Toiles de Jouy’’ and in our own fair 
land as ‘‘Chintzes.’’ The text is delightful. It sets forth 
in some detail, the complicated process by which the 
printing in various ‘‘fast’’ colours, was achieved. It is 
largely concerned, however, with the history of one Ober- 
kampf, whose rise from obscure beginnings to a position 
of considerable wealth, reads like the life history of one 
of our own captains of finance. The only difference is 
that Oberkampf made something besides money. His first 
roll of cloth was printed entirely by himself from blocks 
designed and cut by himself. Some fifty years later his 
Manufacture de Jouy employed over thirteen hundred per- 
sons and produced nearly three million metres of first-qual- 
ity cloth per year. He had been ennobled by the King in 
the time of the Monarchy, passed through the Revolution 
and kept his head and was decorated by the hand of Napo- 
leon himself. The Empress Josephine came herself, to the 
Atelier and selected the designs from which she had her 
own batiste handkerchiefs printed. Napoleon consulted 
this successful artist upon the Tariff! The name of the 
Architect who designed the buildings for this enormous 
factory, is known and noted—he was a noted Architect. 
But no Factory wheels move in the buildings now. They 
have become a sort of school for young people to learn 
things in, from printed books, in the prescribed manner. 
The thirty-two plates illustrate beautifully, the whole 
gamut through which taste forced the patterns to run. It 
is a very gentle little book, and every decorator should 
want one, since there are specialists called decorators 
nowadays. 


nm. F.C. 


“Sans doute, tout cela n’est pas du grand art: c’est peut- 
etre quelque chose de mieux, c’est de l’art heureux.” 


Books Received 


ARCHITECTURAL STYLE. 


By A. Trystan Edwards. 
& Gwyer, London. 


Faber 

Homes or Cuaracter. By Marcia Mead. With one- 
hundred illustrations and plans from drawings by D. R. 
Eggers, and photographs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

ArT AND Crart oF GARDEN Makino. By Thomas H. 
Mawson. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

GeoroiaNn Detatts or Domestic ArcuiTecture. By F. R. 
Yerbury. 150 plates of subjects in London and the nearby 
counties. Ernest Benn, Ltd. 

THeory AND ELements or Arcuitecrure. By Robert 


Atkinson, R.R.I.B.A., and Hope Bagenal, A.R.I.B.A. 
Ernest Benn, Ltd. 
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INSTITUTE BUSINESS 


Institute Business 
Official Notice to Members 


The Sixtieth Convention will be held in Washington, 
D. C., on 11, 12, 13 May, 1927. Information concerning 
Convention subjects, hotel headquarters, transportation, 
and similar matters will be sent to every member in due 
course. 

The attention of all Chapters is called to the desirability 
of electing delegates well in advance of the Convention. 
Some Chapters do this customarily, and in addition dis- 
cuss in Chapter meetings those subjects which may come 
before the Convention for consideration. The advantage 
of this procedure is that the delegates of the Chapter are 
informed of the sentiment of its membership, and can truly 
represent that membership on the floor of the Convention. 


Nominations of Officers 


As required, the Secretary now advises each member of 
his privilege of nomination by petition, under the proce- 
dure indicated in Section 1, Article X, of the By-Laws. 
This section provides that any fifteen members from not 
less than two Chapters may nominate, by petition, candi- 
dates for the offices of Director and President, Director and 
First Vice-President, Director and Second Vice-President, 
Director and Secretary, and Director and Treasurer, about 
to become vacant; and that any fifteen members from not 
less than two Chapters within a Regional] District may 
nominate a candidate for Regional Director from that dis- 
trict, when the office is about to become vacant, provided 
such nominations are filed with the Secretary of the Insti- 
tute not less than thirty days prior to the Convention at 
which the election is to take place. 

The officers and directorships to become vacant at the 
time of the Sixtieth Convention are those of President, 
First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer; and those of three Directors whose terms expire. 

Candidates for Directors shall be selected from members 
of the Regional Districts where vacancies are about to 
occur. 

The three Directors to be elected at the coming Conven 
tion will represent the three Regional Districts named 
below: 

No. 9—States: California, Nevada, Arizona (all insular 
possessions in the 
Hawaii, Northern 
California. 

No. 7—States: Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas. Chapters: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Shreveport, 
South Georgia, Tennessee, North Texas, 
South Texas, West Texas. 

No. 4—States: Maryland, District of Columbia, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina. Chapters: Baltimore, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, Washington, 
D. C., West Virginia. 

The names of all nominees filed with the Secretary of the 
Institute not less than thirty days prior to the Convention 


Pacific ). 
California, 


Chapters: 


Southern 


will be sent to each member at least two weeks in advance 
of the Convention. 
The complete roster of present Officers and Directors may 
be found on page 8 of the Annuary. 
Frank C. BaLpwin, 


Secretary 


Committee Work 


EVERAL of the Committee Reports presented at the 

Conference of Committee Chairmen in Washington in 
December were printed in the January Journat. Others 
are here presented in this issue. 


Contracts 


The Schedule of Charges of the Architects’ League of 
Hollywood was referred to the Committee for report. It 
was found to be unlike the Schedule of the Institute and 
although apparently satisfactory for buildings in general, 
it would not be entirely satisfactory for buildings of large 
cost, particularly in the bigger cities where competition is 
keen and-many structures have all floors practically alike 
It would not be desirable to ask 6% in such instances. 

There were also questions of additional costs for engi 
neering services, and clerk-of-the-works, which are objected 
to by clients under certain conditions. It was the opinion 
of the Chairman that the architect has lost a great deal of 
prestige by excluding engineering services from his office, 
and by rendering a more or less superficial supervision of 
the work as distinguished from complete superintendence. 
The whole matter was submitted without recommendation 
and for discussion as to whether or not the time has arrived 
for a new detailed study of the Schedule of Charges. 

Here followed an extended discussion of the Schedule of 
Charges of the Institute as it now stands. Various exam- 
ples were cited in which the architect was justified in doing 
the work for less than 6%. 

It was pointed out that under the Schedule the architect 
may vary his charges to fit the type of the building; the fee 
of 6% has become established in the courts and should not 
be changed; that any unusual profit made by the architect 
on one building might be entirely wiped out on the next; 
and that, after all, few architects left large estates. 

Director Hewlett suggested that the Committee make a 
careful investigation of the architect's charges in actual 
practice, going to at least ten Chapters or cities in order to 
get a real cross-section and a definite picture of the relation 
of the present Schedule of Charges to different types of 
buildings. Authoritative information should be secured as 
to the relative cost of buildings, of different types, such as 
hospitals, apartment houses, schools, and loft buildings. 
Studies of such buildings and their costs and the architect's 
charges for his services in designing and executing them 
would constitute a most useful series of documents to bring 
to the attention of clients and of the profession at large. 
In the discussion of this suggestion it was said that the 
Committee on Contracts should not give an impression to 
the Chapters that the Schedule of Charges is to be modified 
in any way. The Committee should understand that its 
report or conclusions ought to be made first to the Board of 
Directors and not to the Membership or the Chapters. 

Resolved, That it be the sense of the meeting that a study 
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of the kind outlined by Mr. Hewlett should be undertaken 
by the Committee on Contracts on the understanding that 
no impression shall be given that the Schedule is to be 
changed, and on the understanding that any reports or con- 
clusions must be submitted first to the Board of Directors. 


Jurisdictional Awards 


Mr. Snook commented upon the proposal to insert a clause 
in the General Conditions of the Standard Documents re- 
quiring all contractors to observe the decisions of the 
National Board of Jurisdictional Awards. In the opinion 
of the Committee this is impracticable and undesirable. 

As an alternative the Committee suggested that a stand- 
ard clause ‘of this kind be drafted and issued to the Institute 
Membership with the recommendation that it be used in 
all specifications. This clause should be transmitted with 
a statement that so long as the Institute maintains its mem- 
bership in the Board for Jurisdictional Awards, its members 
are bound to observe the decisions of the Board in those 
parts of the country in which building operations are con- 
ducted under agreements with Union Labor. 

Director Hewlett took the position that under no circum- 
stances should any disciplinary action be taken by the 
Institute except on matters which are set forth in the Code 
Ethics. At this point the history of Institute participation 
in the work of the Jurisdictional Board was stated briefly 
by the President. 

Chairman Snook also recommended, if the proposed action 
be taken, that the complete decisions of the Jurisdictional 
Board be printed and distributed once a year to the mem- 
bership as a definite source of reference in the form of an 
Institute document. 


Interpretation of Contract Documents 


Mr. Snook reported the numerous letters which are re- 
ceived each year from members of the Institute, and from 
attorneys and corporations, asking for informal interpreta- 
tions of the various contract documents. 

Al! of these requests have been acted upon by William 
Stanley Parker, Past Secretary, and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Contracts. During the current year he has given 
advice in more than fifty of such cases, and in many instances 
the replies have been exhaustive and of a quasi-legal nature 
In every instance it has been made clear that the advice 
was given as a courtesy, on a strictly informal basis, and 
in no sense as an attempt to perform the functions of a legal 
bureau or attorney. The Chairman recommended that in 
the near future the Committee be authorized to compile the 
accumulated decisions in some convenient form for reference 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors express to William 
Stanley Parker its appreciation of the extensive and most 
useful work which he has done for the Institute in making 
interpretations of the various contract documents. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Contracts be authorized 
to prepare in document form a a compilation of the decisions, 
as edited by Mr. Parker. This document, which might be 


sent to every member and used for reference purposes by the 
Committee and the Secretary's Office, should be charged 
against the appropriation for Standard Contract Documents. 
Before issuance it should be submitted to the Board of 
Directors for approval | ey 


Snook, Chairman. 
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Public Information 


The Chairman of the Committee on Public Information, 
William Harmon Beers, reported as follows: 

The work of the Committee is partly illustrated by the 
clippings from the public press. Here the Chairman ex- 
hibited a large volume of newspaper clippings consisting 
of news reports and editorials which have appeared since 
the Convention. This expansive collection of clippings was 
arranged according to subject with such subdivisions as 
American Schools of Architecture, Future Sky Scrapers, Old 
Land Marks, City Growth Problems, Architectural Mu- 
seums, Church Architecture, Fire Menace, the Washington 
Convention, and so on. During recent months the work 
of the Committee has been directed towards setting up a 
system and bringing a rational element to the mass of news 
which is being printed concerning architecture. Whatever 
is sent Out is representative of the Institute. The Committee 
does not aim to attain flamboyant newspaper notices but 
to convey the best thought of the architectural profession 
to the general public in a dignified manner. Many articles 
appearing in the Journat have been used as a basis for 
publicity. 

The meeting of the Executive Committee in Providence 
served as a medium for a large number of notices. This also 
applies to the work of the National Board for Jurisdictional 
Awards; the proposed restoration of the Church of Sancta 
Sophia; and other special activities of the Institute, includ- 
ing the reports of the Standing and Special Committees. 

The publicity for the 1926 Convention was well handled 
by Mr. Grady, the paid news manager of the Committee. 
The results achieved were most satisfactory. The general 
policy of the Committee has been to arouse interest in the 
Institute and the Chapters, as well as the interest of the 
layman in matters of public and special interest; and to 
act as a Clearing house for the Chapters, the Committees, 
and the officers. 

Radio broadcasting has hardly been touched, although 
isolated lectures have been given from time to time. An 
active campaign covering the whole country is proposed. 
A sub-committee has been organized to take charge of this 
field which is open for education, instruction, and news. 
Lectures by distinguished men in other walks of life on 
subjects pertinent to architecture and the fine arts are to 
be tried. 

In conclusion, Mr. Beers complimented Mr. James T. 
Grady, who is the news manager for the Committee. He 
has been doing his work at a personal sacrifice in order to 
establish the machinery and to show what might be done 
with an adequate appropriation. In concluding he said 
that a publicity system has been established and is in full 
working order. As yet only a beginning has been made, 
but it is a representative beginning and one which is sure 
of proper development if properly financed. He earnestly 
requested that the Institute set apart $6,000 a year, or $500 
a month, to cover the complete cost of a continuous and 
nation-wide public information service. 

No action on this report was taken prior to consideration 
of the reports of the Finance Committee and the Committee 
on External Activities at the Atlanta meeting. At that 
meeting the following action was taken: 

Resolved, That $4,000 be appropriated to the Committee 
on Public Information for 1927, and that Director Hewlett 

















be requested to discuss this matter in New York and report 
to the President, after which the President is requested to 
confer with Mr. Beers advising him that the Board is of 
the opinion that a new plan is contemplated for the carry- 
ing on by the Press of the publicity of the Institute and 
that a study and scheme for using the Press for that pur- 
pose from now on should be developed. Mr. Beers should 
be instructed not to make any commitments of a financial 
nature beyond 1 January, 1928. 
Witit1aM Harmon Besrs, Chairman. 


Plan of Washington and Environs 


The Committee was organized three years ago with defi- 
nite instructions to work for a Planning Commission for the 
City of Washington, and to keep the Chapter informed on 
the development of Washington as a whole. Last year with 
the cooperation of other agencies, the Planning Commission 
was accomplished. At the Convention the Committee was 
authorized to continue to function in keeping the Chapters 
informed about Washington, to work for the accomplish- 
ment or prevention of legislation affecting Washington, and 
to put Washington before the country at large through some 
handbook along the lines of the book on the Chicago plan. 
In the printing and distribution of this book, various groups 
have offered to cooperate, one to the extent of offering to 
raise funds to publish the book and distribute it to a list 
of 20,000 schools, engineers, and city planners. Also, sug- 
gestions have been received concerning the preparation of 
lectures and lantern slides on Washington. 

Other means are being used through the publication of 
articles on Washington in various magazines and periodi- 
cals. The work of keeping the Chapters and members in- 
formed is being conducted largely through the pages of the 
JouRNAL. 

The Committee has been extended so that it includes not 
only one man in each Chapter, but one man in each State; 
thus an effective organization has been built up of Chapter 
representatives. It is at the service of the Institute in any 
legislative emergency that might arise. The future pro- 
gram of the Committee will be governed largely by the 
guidance of the President of the Institute, who is a member 
of the Fine Arts Commission. The Chairman then reported 
on the commercial development of Lafayette Square, on 
which private buildings are soon to be erected. If this is 
to be prevented, early legislation in Congress will be 
necessary. 

The Chairman discussed the Architects Advisory Council 
of Washington and the work which it has been doing. It 
has tried to supplement the Fine Arts Commission—by giv- 
ing advice on the designs of private buildings. The Chair- 
man hoped very much to have the endorsement of the 
Board, for the purpose of strengthening the Chapter and 
the Washington architects in this work. Mr. Peaslee then 
brought up the resolution adopted at the Fifty-eighth Con- 
vention, with regard to a gallery of architecture in the 
National Museum at Washington. 
cluded as follows. 


That resolution con- 
“That the Institute favors the appoint- 


ment of a special committee with a member in each 

Chapter to cooperate with the Director of the Gallery in 

the development of a representative national collection.” 
He stated that the nucleus of such a Committee has been 
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suggested. There is a great desire to have an architectural 
gallery in the national capital where it will reach the public 
at large. As an example of what might be done he referred 
to the Sleeper collection of Americana, which might be 
taken over eventually by the Government. 


Horace W. Peaster, Chairman. 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors expresses its appre- 
ciation of the public service of the Washington architects 
in the institution and maintenance of the Architects Ad- 
visory Council, organized for the betterment of private 
buildings in the national capital. It recognizes the possi- 
bilities in this work, the opportunity to contribute largely 
to the future of the capital, and to supplement the work of 
the Fine Arts and Planning Commissions; and it urges upon 
the individual members of the Institute the full realization 
of their responsibility in this regard. 

Resolved, That the Committee be authorized to issue a 
second and amended edition of the Institute document on 
the Plan of Washington. 

Resolved, That the conditions with respect to the com- 
merial development of Lafayette Square be referred to the 
Committee on Public Works for action. 


Archives 


There has been a continuance of the work inaugurated 
last spring of placing the documentary materials in the 
vault of the Octagon in more perfect order and compiling 
an accurate list of the papers. The work has been done by 
Miss Florence Spofford, an experienced archivist. The work 
is nearly completed, and the Committee should be able to 
publish an entire list in the report to the next Convention. 
In the course of the work documents of no value have been 
found and it was recommended that these be destroved. 


Fiske KimBa.y, Chairman. 


Resolved, That work outlined in the report be carried on. 


Small Houses 


As liasion officer between the Board of Directors and the 
Bureau I attended a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Bureau, in Minneapolis, and made some recommenda- 
tions to them. One was that the question as to Institute 
endorsement, which raised some discussion in the Conven- 
tion, and in the Board meeting after the Convention, 
be answered by placing the exact wording of the endorse- 
ment on all of the Bureau stationery and documents, thus 
showing exactly the relations of the Institute and the De- 
partment of Commerce to the Bureau. This plan was 
adopted by the Bureau. 


C. Herrick HammMonp, Chairman. 


Regional Conference—Second District 


A Regional Conference is being arranged by Mr. J. Mon- 
roe Hewlett, Director of the Second Regional District of 
The American Institute of Architects, to be held during 
the Exhibition of the Architectural League of New York, 
at the Grand Central Palace, Lexington Avenue and 46th 
Street, on Thursday, 24 February, 1927, at ten o'clock in 
the morning. 
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The Conference will be followed by a luncheon at one 
o'clock P.M. and will then adjourn to the Symposium 
being arranged for the Architectural League by Mr. H. 
Van Buren Magonigle, which will take place at 2:30 P.M. 
In the evening there will be an inspection of the Architec- 
tural League Exhibition. 


Members Elected 


The Secretary reported the election of the following for 

Institute membership, effective October 30, 1926: 

Boston: Frank Lyman Austin. 

Brooxtyn: Arthur L. Guptill. 

Burrato: Cyrus K. Porter. 

Centra Ixurnots: John E. Zimmer. 

Cuicaco: David Adler, Walter A. McDougall, W. Giffens 
Uffendell. 

Cincinnati: Charles Wilkins Short, Jr. 

Crevetanpb: Munroe Walker Copper, Jr. 

Cotumobvs: John Quincy Adams, Frank Edward Whitehouse. 

Connecticut: Charles E. Cutler, Lorenzo Hamilton. 

Detroit: Richard Perrien Raseman. 

Froripa: Marion I. Manley, Earl Purdy, John Tracey, 
Clara N. Tingley. 

Iowa: Vernon F. Tinsley. 

Minnesota: Clyde W. Smith. 

New York: Rafael Carmoega. 

Nortu Texas: Roy Keith Hamberlin, Arthur E. Thomas, 
George F. Campbell, William J. Nichol. 

Orecon: Herman Brookman, Harold Wade Doty, A. 
Glenn Stanton. 

Puivapetpuia: Eugene V. Barthmaier, Charles L. Borie, III. 

PirtssurGH: Edward J. Hergenroeder. 

San Francisco: Howard E. Burnett, Warren Porter Skill- 
ings, Lester W. Hurd, Charles F. Masten, Timothy L. 
Pflueger. 

St. Louis: Fred R. Hammond. 

TENNESSEE: Joe T. Wallace. 

Wasuinocton, D. C.: Carlton Van Valkenburg, Sumner K. 
Wiley. 

WasHINGTON State: Fred G. Rounds. 

Wisconsin: Francis $. Gurda. 

These men were elected conditionally at the October 
meeting and their names appear herein to complete the 
record. 


Board Meeting Actions 


Here follow certain items from the Minutes of the De- 
cember Board Meeting, an extended reference to which 
appeared in the January JourNnav. 


Finance Committee Report 


The report of the Finance Committee, Charles H. Higgins, 
Chairman, was read. The Committee submitted a draft of 
Budget for the year 1927 and made certain recommendations: 

All of these recommendations were acted upon by the 
Board and are covered in the following resolutions adopted 
by the Board: 

New Members. Resolved, That the Executive Secretary be 
instructed to institute, not a campaign or a drive, but a 
systematic method of securing applications for membership, 


and to carry it out vigorously. This should include advance 
submission to each Chapter of names of prospective can- 
didates in its territory. 

Life Memberships. Resolved, That an amendment to the 
By-laws be proposed at the next Convention providing that 
any member of the Institute may become a life member 
upon the payment of $500.00, and providing that the dis- 
ciplinary rights of the Institute shall not be prejudiced 
thereby. 

Initiation Fee Restored. Resolved, That an amendment to 
the By-laws be proposed at the next Convention providing 
that the initiation fee shall be $25.00, of which $5.00 shall 
be used as a Preliminary Fee, without reference to an age 
limit, to become effective January 1, 1928. (The Finance 
Committee recommended an initiation fee of $100.00, which 
was reduced to $25.00 by the Board.) 

Initiation Fees into Reserve Fund. Resolved, That the ini- 
tiation fees, if authorized by the Convention, shall be 
placed in the Reserve Fund. 

Preliminary Fees—Recruiting Account. Resolved, That the 
preliminary fee of $5.00 from each new member, after de- 
ducting 5% for Reserve Fund, shall go into a recruiting 
account as a subdivision of the Current Fund, to be used 
in meeting the expense of securing new members. 

Reserve Fund—Transfer to Endowment Fund. Resolved, That 
the sum of $6,850.00 be transferred as of December 31, 1926, 
from the Reserve Fund to the Endowment Fund, and that 
the Treasurer be authorized and directed to invest these 
monies in securities approved by law for trust funds. 

Special Funds—Investment of Surplus. Resolved, That the 
Treasurer be authorized and directed to invest the surplus 
funds of the various special funds and accounts in securities 
to be selected by him. 

Delinquent Dues—Reserve Fund. Resolved, That beginning 
with January 1, 1927, dues delinquent more than one year 
shall, when collected, be placed in the Reserve Fund. 

Refund or Credit of Amounts of $2.50. Resolved, That the 
Treasurer be authorized and directed to make any refunds 
or credits to those members who have paid $2.50 under the 
resolution of the Fifty-ninth Convention, which attempted 
to make the increased dues effective July 1, 1926, rather 
than on January 1, 1927. 

Public Information. Resolved, That as a matter of correc- 
tion the By-law provision designating the names of the 
Committee on Publications and Public Information be re- 
vised so that the name will be the Committee on Public 
Information. The Secretary was requested to prepare the 
necessary amendment for submission to the Convention. 





Obituary 


Charles E. Fox 
Elected to the Institute in 1915 
Died at Chicago, Illinois, 31 October, 1926 
John A. Dempwolf 


Elected to the Institute in 1901: to Fellowship, 1910 
Died at York, Pennsylvania, 24 December, 1926 
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After The Drawing by Otto F. Langmann 





